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THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


GIRLS AND BOYS: MEN AND WOMEN. 


“Imagine my sitting at dinner last Friday next to a girl, under twenty 
who had published a novel, was learning Latin and Greek, and attending an 
Ambulance Class—and yet she was quite a nice girl ; though I had to tell her 
she would be much better employed in learning to sew on buttons and make 
puddings.” This is an extract from a recently published autobiography. Again 
in 1950 a 24 year old student wishing to study naval architecture, applied to ten 
firms before she found one willing to accept her as an apprentice and, at the 
county technical college she attended, she was the only woman amongst 400 
students. Yet the struggle for the education of girls is practically a century 
old. In 1847 Tennyson invalidated his apparent arguments for the in- 
tellectual prowess of women by ending his poem, “ The Princess,” with the 
words “Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust me”, but the support of John 
Stuart Mill was to prove a much-needed strength and, in the field of higher 
education of women, the formation of a Committee in 1867 to found a 
college at which women could work for the Cambridge University Examina- 
tion was a landmark. So the long struggle for the education of girls and 
women runs its parallel course with the struggles in the political, social and 
economic spheres. Yet it is possible as late as 1950 to find the examples 
illustrated at the beginning of this paragraph, and it is clear that there is 
still much to do to secure equality of educational treatment for girls and 
boys. In the recent revision of N.U.W.T. pamphlets on educational policy 
this was constantly attracting attention. In the early stages of education 
there are insidious rather than obvious difficulties: at the late stages these 
difficulties became open problems; within the professions and all other 
occupations the results of these impediments to the full education of girls 
are manifest. 

The subject is one of many facets. In “A Room of One’s Own” Virginia 
Woolf wondered—with brilliant illustration—what might have been the 
fate of a woman of genius, sister to Shakespeare, deprived of the possibilities 
of life and education open to her brother. The aridity of women’s con- 
ditions as they pursue that education for which they have struggled—the 
prunes and custard contrasted with the game and wine—was shown with 
amusing, but acid, distinction. Tradition and convention, deeply-rooted, 
well-entrenched, cannot easily be supplanted. To the baby girl the doll: 
to the boy the mechanical toy, though John may clamour for the doll and 
Jane may: stretch longingly for the toy. This is girls’ play—that boys’. 
This is the right behaviour for girl qua girl—this for boys. The contention 
that these things reflect a true biological urge has never been effectively 
argued by the biologist and psychologist. What is possible to determine 
is the effect on the education of the girl of a differentiation based on sup- 
posed function in life. Dr. Olive Wheeler has pointed to this differentiation. 
“The principle of disregarding differences in constitution and structure when 





the social functions are expected to be identical, and of disregarding 
resemblances when social functions are assumed to be different”, is, she says, 
not only unjust but undemocratic. She also points out that certainly 
during infancy and childhood the differences, in physique and temperament 
between girls and boys are so slight that, “they would not appear to have 
any educational significance”. Yet it is at this stage that tradition and 
convention begin their work. Again, at every stage of life there is the 
closest similarity in innate intellectual ability. Those who urge differentia- 
tion and who support the restrictions imposed upon girls must do so 
purely on grounds of function. This indeed is the ground upon which Mr. 
Newsom builds in his book, “The Education of Girls’. The views he 


expresses there, and the ultimate significance of those views, will be 
discussed later. 


GIRLS AND BOYS IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 
The significance of the traditional attitude in the early years has been 


indicated. When the child goes to school there is, from the beginning, at 
least some element that creates differentiation. 


The Primary Stage 


Curriculum, 

The increasing tendency to educate children of junior school age in 
mixed departments means that it is now, in London at least, the general 
tule for girls and boys of the ages of 7 to 11 plus to be taught together. 
From the point of view of the children this is good, but it is sometimes 
counteracted by the teachers themselves who keep boys and girls seated on 
different sides of their classrooms. 

All subjects are taken together except the crafts. With the still very 
general assumption on the part of most parents, teachers, and inspectors 
that all girls must learn to sew, it is not uncommon to find that needlework 
and handwork are taken separately. For the boy this means woodwork arid 
the beginnings of such things as bookbinding and lino cutting. It is someé- 
times possible to find also, where enlightened teachers are able and willing 
to let 44 children of both sexes choose their craft during “free handwork ” 
lessons, that girls use the woodwork tools and boys weaving looms while 
both work at knitting. When “ general purposes” rooms are available in 
all schools as extra accommodation to classrooms such mixed craft classes 
will become more general. 


Staffing. 
The increase of the number of men in the profession has meant that 
pressure from the administrative side has been towards the employment of 
a bigger proportion of men in junior schools than before the war. This 


~ 


increase would hold no menace to women teachers were it not for the fact 
that it is usually expected that the men should take the older mixed classes 
while women are relegated to the 7—9 year olds, because it is said they 

“naturally ” more suitable to take the youngest children. The N.U.W.T. 
has, of course, always most firmly maintained that whoever holds a position 
should be trained for that work and be prepared to take responsibility for 
all that work entails. 


Headships. 

The proportion of men to women appointed to the headships of mixed 
primary schools since the war has increased alarmingly and, in spite of the 
recommendation of the Working Party’s Report on the Supply of Women 
Teachers it continues to grow. It seems apparent that Local Education 
Authorities have completely ignored this recommendation that they should 
take steps to see that women teachers receive their fair share of promotion 
to headships if they are to be attracted to teaching in the numbers that are 


required. The same movement is evident, of course, in appointment to 
headships at the secondary stage. 


The situation described, with regard to staff and in the choice of head- 
teachers, plays its part in creating the attitude to girls and women and in 
any general assessment of the value of their work. 


The Grammar School 


Though many mixed grammar schools exist, the grammar school has been 
in the main a single-sex school. The curriculum for boys and girls has 
followed much the same pattern—the nature of the School Certificate 
examination and, possibly to a lesser extent, of the new General Certificate 
of Education has made this similarity of curriculum content necessary. 
Moreover, the qualifications for entry into the professions are the same 
whether for girls or boys, though the opportunities to enter those pro- 
fessions may be unequal. 

One of the major problems of girls’ schools at the present time is a 
difficulty shared in part with boys’ schools though the problem there is 
possibly not so acute—the difficulty of getting science teachers. This has 
meant a lessening of the opportunity for girls in the important world of 
science and a vicious circle has been created. Little—or possibly inferior— 
science teaching in many girls’ schools means fewer women entrants into 
the science departments of the Universities, and so comes a continued 
shortage of science teachers. In part, the shortage is aggravated by the 
wider opportunities open to women with scientific training. This is a reas- 
on we cannot deplore in itself, though we would wish to see a better posit- 
ion in the scientific education of girls. 


The Secondary Modern School 


In the secondary modern school the provision for the girls does not to any 
very marked degree differ from that made for boys though one might argue 
with some justice that more serious consideration is given to career guidance 
for boys than is given to that for girls. Moreover, there is sometimes an 
unquestioning belief that the domestic crafts are the only crafts necessary 
for girls, and a failure to realise that the attitude of mind shewn in the new 
approach to housecraft is as important for boys as for girls. Where 
cookery lessons are available for boys it is clear that these are approached 
with enthusiasm and interest. The opening to girls of what have been 
considered to be boys’ crafts—woodwork and metal work, for example— 
should be a part of educational policy in the secondary modern schools. 


Technical Education at the Secondary Stage 


The Education Act of 1944 allows, in interpretation, the widest extension 
of all forms of secondary education. No phrase could be more embracing 
than “age, ability and aptitude” It is generally accepted that there are 
children of secondary school age who shew particular abilities and aptitudes 
in what might be described as a “technical” direction. Less academic in 
their outlook, possibly, than the children who normaily follow the grammar 
school course, they are more specifically interested in definite techniques 
than the children who follow the secondary modern school course, and shew, 
ultimately, a greater appreciation of the place of these techniques in in- 
dustry, commerce and the life of the community. For example, commercial 
subjects will be seen to consist of more than shorthand, typewriting and 
book-keeping, and the interest will embrace those factors of management, 
personality and responsibility which go to make a good secretary. The 
same extension of interest and understanding would apply to all other 
subjects that come within the term “ techniques ”’. 

There is an acknowledged lack of technical education in this country and 
this is specially so for girls, who are generally expected to be interested 
only in those crafts concerned with home-making or with those bearing 
upon an immediate job. That there is some element of truth in this view 
shews the measure of our failure in education and a reading of such a book 
as Dr. Jephcott’s “ Girls Growing Up” saddens one. The failure lies in 
the fact that the interests exhibited by the girl who has just left school are 
so often limited and are so often futile. 

The aim of the technical high school—to use the term now being more 
commonly used—is to make provision for those children who shew a more 
specific ability and interest in technique. That such abilities and aptitudes do 
not usually manifest themselves at the age of eleven years is a problem of 
organisation and a problem that must be tackled. In a few areas—very few at 
the moment—the technical high school is taking its place along side the 
grammar school and secondary modern school. In other areas a technical stream 


is being developed in already existing secondary schools. It is vital that in this 
growth the opportunities for a wide, cultural education must be stressed 
and any danger of too early specialisation or of too early vocational teaching 
must be avoided. But there is need for a great deal of research on the 
possibilities of techniques as the vehicles for cultural devetopment, and until 
we are clearer on these points we are in danger of ignoring their possibilities. 
No one would deny that mediaeval apprenticeship to a “ master’’ might in 
itself be a liberal education. 

The interests of girls must be specially guarded in the extension of 
technical education. Facilities for them must keep pace with the facilities 
offered to boys, both in number of places available to them and in breadth 
of choice in the later stages of the course. Though the housecraft subjects 
will take their place (and as a way of learning a mode of living and even 
a philosophy of life they have an importance for boys and girls); though the 
needlecraft and commercial subjects will be there, there must be every 
chance for the girl who seeks other fields—the higher branches of the retail 
trades, management, engineering, industry and those crafts which have a 
local standing but in which training for the higher posts is given only to 
boys. It is interesting to note that girls in the Birmingham Technical College 
have taken the course on building, have passed their examinations and are 
working in offices of building firms. 

Though we are considering particularly the need of the girl rather than 
the student, it has to be remembered that the way to the technical college is 
most usually through the technical school and, as yet, the technical college 
with its advanced work has given little opening to the girl student. The 
difficulty experienced by the student who is mentioned earlier, who sought 
a career in naval architecture is a case in point. ‘The number of technical 
state scholarships awarded to girls is very small, and in a country where 
the problems of agriculture are acute it is interesting to note that women 
are not admitted to a number ot county agricultural institutes and where 
women are admitted to institutes and agricultural colleges the number of 
places offered may be very small. 


CURRENT OPINIONS ON THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


In the whole field of education for the adolescent girl an insidious danger 
has shown itself, It takes the form of a specious plea that the education of 
girls should be more appropriate to the apparent future of the girl—marriage 
motherhood, the life of the home. It is argued that the day has gone when 
girls’ schools need to prove the capabilities of girls by copying the curriculum 
of boys’ schools and by shewing their prowess in the examination room. 
It tolerated, this movement would undermine the whole progress achieved 
by those who struggled for the higher education of women. 

The most outspoken example of this view is given in the book, “The 


Education of Girls”, published by Mr. Newsom, Director of Education for 
Hertfordshire. As a Director who has shewn much vision in the provisions 


made in his area and as a man of imaginat‘on and vigour, his views have 
naturally commanded respect. He argues that the curriculum at the 


secondary stage contains, in the more abstract subjects, material that is 
neither interesting nor useful to girls. Considering the girl as the future 
homemaker and shopper he would build the curriculum with these things 
in mind. Thus certain subjects would only be dealt with in an elementary 
way or would be eliminated—mathematics, science, foreign languages, for 
example. The core of the curriculum would be those things leading to 
knowledge “which every wife should know”. What are these things, 
according to Mr. Newsom? “She should have some knowledge of the 
principles of nutrition, the practice of food preservation and cookery, the 
use of home-produced foods and the allocation of her housekeeping money 
on the foods which will provide a balanced diet. She should know how 
to plan her day’s and week’s work, for more time is lost and exhaustion 
caused, by lack of planning than any other factor save poverty. She should 
know how to keep simple accounts, to estimate her expenditure and to live 
within her income as far as is humanly possible. She should have some 
knowledge of the principles and functioning of her heating and lighting 
apparatus and be able to perform simple repairs. She should be aware 
of the importance of proper sanitation, ventilation and water supply and 
have taste in her choice of furniture, equipment and decoration. She should 
be at least competent in needlework and dressmaking and other domestic 
crafts and be capable of elementary first-aid. Although it will be theoretical 
rather than practical, she should know something of the care of infants and 
of the normal processes which precede their arrival.” 

If these needs arc to determine the curriculum in girls’ schools one 
result, amongst others, will be that the examination subjects for those who 
wish ultimately to enter the professions will be severely limited. Mr. 
Newsom states “The Universities will have to co-operate, not only by 
making it possible for girls to gain admission who have shewn a satisfactory 
standard in subjects taught with this bias, but by so arranging their degree 
courses that girls can continue to the higher level such aspects of study as 
are apparent to their needs”. Can one imagine the Universities: doing 
this? Or could one approve if they did? Such a situation would be a poor 
end to the long struggle to achieve the higher education of women. 

Something of the same attitude to girls’ education is seen in the Ministry’ s 
pamphlet on County Colleges, “Youth’s Opportunity” though the later 
pamphlet on “ Further Education” shews a more enlightened view when 
it says “increasingly in the years before the war men and women were enjoy- 
ing their recreation together and were joining the same educational classes 
and activities. The war has accelerated this tendency, and there is little 


doubt that many young women demobilized from the services and from war 
work will be looking for the same kind of educational and social opportunities 
as the men with whom they have been working”. There is no doubt that 
all those interested in the educational prospects for girls will have te watch 
with care what can only be described as a reactionary attitude. This pro- 
blem of the wrong attitude to the education of girls has other facets. In an 
appendix to a recently-published “ Report on the Curriculum of the Second- 
ary School” issued by the Consultative Committee of the N.U.T., the 
opinion is expressed by secondary school teachers in replies to a question- 
naire that conditions of home life make more exacting demands upon girls 
than upon boys. As these demands are made most heavily at the adolescent 
stage, and can seriously affect the educational progress of girls, it is obvious 
that some education of parents on this matter is needed. Is it significant 
that the same teachers in the main considered that there is less parental 
interest in the education of girls than in the education of boys? Obviously 
the corollary of this is that much education of parents themselves is needed. 
Teachers of girls play an important part in persuading parents that the 
education of daughters is as important as that of sons. The many forms of 
publicity now available—newspapers, wireless, television—could be enlisted 
to put this point of view and to air it in the family circle. 

The attitude towards the education of girls is merely a reflection of the 
attitude taken in the world in general to woman’s value as a person, to 
woman’s work and to woman’s remuneration. If the most important posts, 
if the higher jobs are only to be held by men, the education of girls in the 
fields leading to the professions will be limited and the technical education 
of girls will appear as an unnecessary expense. If payment to women is on 
a lesser scale than that to men the value of their work will be assessed as 
less. To the parent who has accepted the idea of the man as the “head ” 
of the household and the provider of all necessities; to those who think 
“responsibilities” are something borne by men, the needs and rights of 
girls in educational opportunity will be inexplicable. The movement for equal 
pay and equal opportunities is part of the battle for the better education of 
girls. One might go so far as to say that until equal pay and equality of 
opportunity are achieved, the battle for equal ediicational opportunity has 
little chance of success. Many years ago Olive Schreiner déclared that the 
lesser recompense of woman for equal work, equally well done, was “ the 
nearest approach to a wilful and uncualified ‘wrong’ in the whole relation 
of women to society.” It led, she believed, to a state of “ parasitism,” 
a situation on which she wrote at great length in “ Woman and Labour.” 
She wrote some forty yeafs ago but we still struggle against what she 
denounced. Who would consider the education of a “ parasite” important ? 
Against what she called “passive acquiescence in the present” we must 
make our stand—and our demand for the widest educational opportunities 
for the girl is part of this stand, 
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